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Crows in the Corn Field, and Lice on 
Cattle. 


A neighbor inquires, for the benefit of some of 
his agricultural cousins, how he can poison crows, 
and kill the lice on cattle. They are both troub- 
lesome to farzners. 

There is no difficulty in poisoning crows if you 


Ataine Farmer. 


EZEKIEL HOLMES, Editor. | 


Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man. 











Washing Sheep. 


can catch them ; but they are a knowing bird, and 





We have always urged the importance of thor- 


_ wont indulge their appetites where they suspect 


oughly washing sheep a little while before shear- | mischief, and they are always on the look out for 


ing. We think it the best, as well as the most 


it. Being great rogues themselves, they suspect 


Communications. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Good Account of Maine Devons. 








Mr. Eprror :—As the agricultural societies of 
this section of the Province, and a few private in- 
dividuals, have lately been importing some Devon 
stcck from your State, I thought you would like 
to know the estimation in which they are held. 
This, however, is not our first experience with 
that breed, for this Parish was the first to intro- 
duce the breed, at all events, in this sectivn of 
the Province. 


Agricultural Miscellany. 


EGGS—A TENDER LAY. 


Be gentle to the new-laid egg, 
For eggs are brilliant things ; 

They cannot fly until they’re hatched, 
And have a pair of wings. 

If once you break the tender shell, 
The wrong you can’t redress ; 

The “yolk and white” will all run out, 
And make a dreadful mess. 








Tis but a little while at best, 
That hens have power to lay ; 

To-morrow eggs may addled be, 
That were quite fresh to-day. 


tinned, so that no rust of iron shall come in con- 
tact with the milk ; and look well to the earrings 
of the pail-handles, that grease and dirt may not 
accumulate there. Be sure also that your strain- 
er, and all other cloths, are kept well scalded and 
cleansed ; in fact too much stress cannot be laid 
on the word ‘‘cleaniiness.’’} 

The process of churning will be much promoted 
in winter by warming the churn with hot water 





mer, ec] 
the cream will make your butter firmer; the! 
churn should not be above two-thirds filled for 
churning. 


previously to putting the cream in; and in sum- | straw or litter for 


cases where we have known these 





Good Bedding for Stock. 
A great deal has been said within the past 





twenty years about stabling cattle on floors made 
of scantling or poles placed so that the droppings 
and wet would h 

or bays from whence it could readily be carted. 
It has been a 


ss through and fall into cellars 
ued that the animals were kept 
more dry and healthy, and that they did not need 
edding. Experience is the 


spring water put in the churn with true test in cases of such kinds of practice, anda 


little common sense ovservation soon dissipates 
the theoretical notions of the inexperienced. In 
inds of floors 


honest course fur the wool-grower to pursue. It all the rest of the world are rogues also, and they 
makes the job of shearing a more pleasant and: therefore move cautiously. 
cleanly one, and it certainly gives the purchaser| It is said, although we have never tried it, that 
a better chance of knowing the true value of the | corn steeped in a decoction of the green Hellebore, 
fleece that he buys. |or common poke-root, if eaten by them would kill 
We find, however, a growing opinion abroad, |them. Corn also soaked in a solution of strych- 
that it is, on the whole, better to dispense with nine, or strychnine put into putrid meat where 
this process. The editor of the Boston Cultivator, they frequent, will do it if they eat, but the 
in his last number makes some remarks up-n this | trouble is to get them to eat it. If very hungry, 
subject. He says: | they will sometimes do it. They have, however, 
‘Many wool-growers have come to the conclu- | the faculty of disgorging what tacy dislike, and 


sion that they can — the oagge profit 7 tell-! thus can counteract the design, unless the poison 
ing the weel euwramhes, They GUO CONE SU! 4s quickly. We have known corn soaked in 
sous for this. 1. They say that the manufactur- | 

ers, or their agents, make so little difference be- Tum, eaten by them. The result was, they got 
tween the price of washed and unwashed wool, essentially ‘‘corned,”’ and the way they ‘“ jumped 
that the same fleeces —— ue as ‘Jim Crow’? for a time, was a caution to rummies. 
more money in an unwashed than they would in |. . : a : 
a washed state, thus saving something besides all —— of them became 80 entirely oblivious to their 
the expense and trouble of washing. 2. It is ar- safety, that they were caught by hand. The 
gued that sheep are liable to injury by washing, | flock, however, had the good sense not to be 


especially when the water is cold, and when damp | caught there again, for, although rum corn was 
or stormy weather prevails for some time after 4 


they have been washed. 3. Sheep may be shorn enaragy supplied, they didn’t meddle with it 
without injuring them, several weeks earlier with-| again. On the whole, the surest and quickest 
out washing, which is a matter of no small im- | way to poison a crow is, to first catch the crow, 
portance, where the summer pasture is distant then open his beak and drop in a little prussic 
trom the place at which they have been wintered, | ‘d. This will fix hi os i 

as they can be shorn at home, befure they are 8C@. 2018 Wit Bx him sure, but then, i you 
turned away. eatea him, you may as well wring his neck, and 

Some of these arguments appear to be entitled save your acid. 

to considerable weight. Farmers who have tak- | As for lice on cattle, they too are “ an evil un- 
en much pains to have clean wool, sometimes | th + hon hee ‘1 ans 

complain that it does not pay. The shrinkage of | CF he sun, bu they are easily poisoned. in 
wool by cleansing varies much, according to the mild weather, a wash of weak tobacco tea, ora 
breed or characteristics of the sheep. With the solution of the extract of tobacco will kill them. 


open-fleeced British breeds, there is much less | © const. alien of ie Santee off. on tie anal ofl 
waste than with the Spanish or Merino. The|”). ; ep 4 ; { re nl ; 
former secrete much less yolk, and none of the | whic [oor & a ae CRS Se ge, 
sticky, gummy matter, which abounds in some | will kill them. We think, however, the applica- 
varieties of the latter. Hence the wool of the! tion of tobacco-smoke by a Fumigator is the best 
British breeds is much mure easily cleansed, 80 method. It is dry and pleasant to the animal, 


that with ordinary exposure to rains, if the flock | ‘ bs 

runs on a clean «Siro. the fleeces are compara- | and easily applied, and can be done = cold weath- 
tively clean without washing. The wool of the |er, or any other weather without wetting the 
Merino, on the other hand, dves not readily part | creature any, or exposing them to take cold. We 
with its yolk ; some fleeces are so gammy that | pave fyund nothing but oil will destroy the hatch- 
even cold, soft water has but little effect on them, |, nelit. es fli ‘ 
and hard water has much less. ‘Tu cleanse such | "8 Power of the eggs or roots of lice, and this on- 





fleeces on the sheep, obliges the animals to go ly when covering the egg itself. Ifence, when | 


through a pretty severe ordeal. They must he | stock gets lousy, it will be necessary to repeat 
kept in the water a lung time, and when the | you, applications for killing as often as a new 


fleece is thoroughly saturated, it is a long time in | 3 “ bh 
getting dry. It is reasonable to suppose that this | batch hatches out, until all are destroyed. When 


would affect the health of the sheep.” _stables or stalls become infested with these vermin, 
S» it seems that the manufacturers themselves | filling them occasionally with the fumes of burn- 

are the cause of this change of opinion and prac- | ing sulphur will destroy them, 

tice in regard to washing the wool on the sheep's | ——_—++e0e-________ 

back. Very well, if this be the case—if it be true | Write for the Farmer. 

that they, or their agents do not make difference 


enough in the price to pay for the operation, let | cae 
it he abandoned. The decision seems to be in| been accustomed to enlighten the readers of the 


: Farmer upon subjects of practical interest relat- 
their own hands. They hold the great lever pow- |. ‘Selle. 
er in this matter—the “almighty dollar.” If it ‘ing to their vocation, have not become so absorbed 


is not object and benefit enough to them to pay 





We hope our agricultural friends who have 


in the prevailing war excitement as to abandon 


a difference between well washed wool, and wool | the use of the gocse-quill altogether. Let us hear 


not washed to indemnify the wool-grower for the from you! In the language of the Ohiv Cultiva- 


trouble and labor of dving it, it ought not to be Sor, yet my toall: 
al | Give us field news, stock news, horse talk, 


— ; cattle talk, hog talk, bear taik, turkey talk, fox 
We see in the Rural Register, that the wool- talk, duck and goose. talk, dog and gun talk, fish 


growers of Erie Co., Ohio, at a meeting in the stories, riding stories. shooting stories, and all | 


city of Sandusky, March 9th, 1861, unanimously , Such out-door —— of oe fact and — * 
‘ ae ways giving preference to the more useful an 
adopted the following resolution: = i substantial items in the above list. Write early, 
Resolved, That the practice of washing wool on | write often, and continue to write. 
the sheep’s back is not only injurious to thesheep, ‘Take up your rusty pens, 0! ye Cattle Kings 
and the man that washes it, bat that it pays the ye Horse men, ye Shepherds of hill and plain, ye 
man the best who does his work the poorest, and - Dairy men and women, ye Wheat growers, Corn 
not in the least benefiting the wool-buyer or man- growers, Grass y rowers, ye Apple Kings and Gar- 
ufacturer, as they intend to make an average of Quy: diggers, ye men and women of i> Gene tone 
the well and poorly washed wool, at the same ond the pansy bed, ye lovers of the grape and the 
time making but little difference in price, and juices thereof, os bach pe _ von 
therefore the disagreeable job is entirely a useless saddle, ye Women of the gridiron and the frying 
one, and that being s0, the wool-growers of Erie pan, who know the mysteries of broiled quail an 
County are ready tu abandon it. ; Londhy steaks, and such generous dishes as make 
Now what say you manufacturers to this; can men stout and good natured.” 
you affurd to pay for having the sheep well washed, | 
or not? It seems to rest wholly on you to say | 


Minor and Horton’s Plows. 
whether the custom be continued or abandoned. | The Minor & Horton pattern of Plows, which 
Now Brunswick Ag’l Show and Fair. | have oe the oo successfully in certain 
; : — ‘partsof New York, as well as in some of the 
We have received from Jas. G. Stevens, Esq., | States further South, are gaining friends also in 


. » » - 7 i Ao i > ’ 
Sceretary of the Provincial Board of Agriculture, ‘Maine. They have been pretty extensively man- 
in New Brunswick, the prize list of their forth- | , 4 
. sgriettas P cine ,ufactured and sold this season, by our neighbor 
coming Exhibition and Fair, which is to com-— cosy ‘ : : mg 
- | L. Whitman, at his Agricultural Implement Fac- 
mence Tuesday, Oct. Ist, and continue through | : : 
We had one of his smaller 


the three following day | tory in Winthrop. 
= = 0 ne *) al a seed plows of this pattern, (No. 19) tried on stub- 
e list is very extensive, and the prizes liber- | |), nied aaah tak &naed-oah. 


al. Our brethren across the boundary will un- | , . 
doubtedly have a splendid Exhibition, and a pleas- | woe ceege Seema pee, Pies. St and ap 


: 2s | h tri j cha 
ant, as well as profitable time of it. As our own | Sen ONS Gat Sate Sines, NN ping ens the ingle 


exhibitions are placed this year in the “vocative”’ | — meer shade may rapane pte — 
by the accnseed sebsllion and war thet is upen|% See pret, SOS Gate eeu eRatee. 
; fe Mr. W. informs us that there has been an 


‘bly. 
pando Penge suggest rdnagirenpmnganaes one ‘increased call for them this spring, and all who 
machanien, eapectetty these whe ase engaged in) have used them are well satisfied with their work. 


the manufacture and sale of agricultural imple-'  . as we 
ments, to go in among them and carry a full suite gel ecgche capper dhaprendgrer anette 


of implements and other articles to exhibit. inno reeey Semg a ow Coe Neigh, tad 
al cactiteae sects sinadlll teiih din dca ‘better try his hand at them. He would probably 
y ot draw any prizes, not ‘taal Eadie bn tatty enemations 
being citizens of the Province, but you would re- 7 a 
ceive the cordial.welcome of the officers and mem- | 


e Minudi ° 
bers of the Board, and of the people, and no | = uae Sutate 
doubt would find the acquaintance agreeable, and | 











We learn from the Nova Scotia Colonist, that 
also open a new source of trade, which would be ™os Seaman, Esq., the proprietor of the well 
mutually advantageous. Arrangements will | knewn Minudie Estate, in the County of Cum- 
probably be made with the Eastern steamers to betland, N.S., has determined to sell a number 
varry you and your articles of Exhibition on rea- | Of farms to suit purchasers. The Minudie Estate 
sonable terms. consists of some seven thousand acres of upland, 
‘a portion of which is in a high state of cultiva- 
i — i. _tion, surrounded by three thousand acres of prime 
We have received from the publishing house of Dyke, all delightfully situated at the Head of the 
J. E. Tilton & Co., 161 Washington street, Bos- Bay of Fundy. An advantageous opportunity is 
ton, an elegantly printed and illustrated little | thus afforded to any person desirous of purchas- 
treatise on the house culture of ornamental plants, | ing a good farm in the Provinces. Minudie is 
traaslated from the French and adapted to Amer- , within eight miles of Amherst by the ferry, and 
ican use by Cornelia J. Randolph, of Virginia. | but a couple of hours’ sail from Sackville, N. B., 


It is just the book that is needed hy those ladies jand but nine miles from the Joggins Coal Mines. 
who delight in the culture and care of house- 


plants, and we have no doubt will find a ready 


demand. The treatise is divided into two parts,| A specimen of what purports to be an aerolite 
styled, The Garden in the Apartment, and the | or meteoric stone has been left at our office by 
Garden at the Window ; and under the first divis- Mr. Geo. Bigelow, of Skowhegan. Mr. B. naa, 
~ “rye entertaining chapters upon—Divis- | in February last, while in Chester township, lvoe, 
— t) ae The Mantle-piece Garden, the | he saw a meteor fall apparently as large as a 
mer nova Do sower-stand Garden, the | man’s head, and about four miles from the spot 
hot, Grafts in the tee oa on the same—cold or | where he stood. On searching for it he found 
sey eed : , - reen-house, and the _the mineral in question. It has the appearance 
delightful che - n the second part quite as of lava, or the scoriz from a furnace. It is much 

Piers occur upon—The Garden upon | more porous than any of the meteoric stones that 


the Baleony—small . 
the Terrace, can large, The Garden upon | we have heretofore seen. We have sent a piece 





“The Parlor Gardener,” 





Aerolite. 





Double Window. pon the same, and The of it to Professor Shepard, of New Haven, for 

The boo , analysis. Prof. S. has the best collection of aero- 

bis dep k can be obtained of the book-sellers in | lites in the country, and understands the nature 
of them better than the most of us. 


If I am not mistaken, the first di- 
reet importation was from England by Mr. Wm. 
Greenslade, of this Parish, a native of Devon- 
shire. Although held in high esteem by those 
who were acquainted with the merits of the breed, 
still the people did not prosecute the undertaking 
with proper energy. Affairs remained in this 


Qh ! let the touch be very light, 
That takes them from the keg ; 

There is no hand whose cunning skill 
Can mend a broken egg ! 


Ah! touch it with a tender touch, 
For, till the egg is boiled, 

Who knows but what, unwittingly, 
It may be smashed and spoiled. 





state until some agricultural society influenced, 
ina great measure by W. B. Scovil, Esq., and 
\Mr. James Peters of Kingston, commissioned a 
|young man, a native of Devonshire, going to 
| England to buy for them two bulls—Mr. Peters 
|sending at the same time for a heifer for himself. 
‘This was about eight years ago. One of wed Ag a general principle, Cows should be milked 
‘bulls died the year after his arrival, the other | twice a day, and the times of milking should be 
| was kept in the Parish of Kingston, and from him jnyariable all the year round, viz: at six in the 
| there is some good stock. The heifer imported | morning and six in the evening. If, after calving, 
by Mr. Peters is still owned by him—his cows, jn the early state of milk, it should be found that 
seventeen in all, show the breed, and ina few the bag becomes too full, from extreme heat or 
| years he will have a fine stock of pure and grade other cause, it will be advisable to reduce the bag 
| Devons. This breed has gradually been gaining jn the middle of the day, in which case eight 
in the estimation of the people of this section. o’elock in the evening will be early enough for 
Last spring the Central Agricultural Society sent | the last milking ; but some judgment is requisite 
Mr. L. Raymond and Mr. Fairweather, to your | in putting this into practice, as tou great eager- 
‘State to select two bulls. After visiting all the | ness to relieve the bag may have an injurious ef- 
|herds of this breed, they concluded to purckase | fect by weakening its power of retention. Before 
from Mr. J. F. Anderson, of South Windham. and during the time of milking, the cow should 
They aceordingly selected Norfolk 3d, five years | have some good hay or chaff (or meal, as is the 
old, and General, two years old. Encouraged by | custom in Yorkshire). This is beneficial in two 
| the representations of the delegates, Mr. Ander- | ways—first it is a wholsome stay to the stomach, 
'son established an agency fur this Province, and and secondly it engrosses the attention of, and 
jtppointed Mr. L. Raymond to that situation. quicts, the animal during the operation. 

' Karly this spring his agent ordered from him the! ~ ‘The hands should be dry and clean—wet hands 
cow Cherry, aged seven years, for W. P. Flewell- | chap the teats in cold weather, and want of clean- 
ing, of Kingston, and the yearling bull Sebago, liness produces warts. Take great care that the 
for W. B. Seovil, Esq. ‘The cow was with calf Jast of the milk is withdrawn, as one pint of this 
‘when imported—she has since hada fine calf, js richer for she production of butter than two 
' which Mr. Flewelling says he would not sell for quarts of milk first drawn off. This point is of 


The summer wind that ’yainst it blows, 
Ought to be stilled and hushed ; 

For eggs, like youthful purity, 
Are “awful when they are squashed.” 








Alderney or Jersey Cattle---No3. 








/$40. In addition to this importation, Mr. Peters paramount importance, as independently of the | 


was sent to your State to purchase for the agri- quaiity thus produced, imperfect milking will dry 
cultural society of this Parish. He took a letter | a A J ier tl if aller malitend 
| fron the agent pe Mr And reson, who kindly gave | on i age ‘ae oo yy ier, Milk. : 
| trom the agent to wr. Anderson, wht Y seve and tends to decrease the quantity. Milk as 
‘him every facility tu visit the different people who | quickly as possible, and ooo leave The cow dur- 
jowned Devons. His visit resulted in the purchase | ing the operation; an active milker may milk 
,of two bulls and three heifers—the heifers from | Gee cows an hour, therefore, with a dairy ‘of ten 
‘Mr. Anderson's home herd—the bulls from stock or twelve cows, two persons should he employed, 
|bred by him. The cattle were sold yesterday at and so in proportion, or regularity will be inter- 
i a bidding — spirited, eunse-| fered with. Six weeks prior to the time of ealv- 
quently good prices were realized. ; ing commence to dry the cow by milking once a 
| When we take into consideration the difficulty day for three or four days, which will decsense 
_ generally experienced in introducing a new breed, the quality ; then cease milking for three days, 
| we came to the conclusion that the prices realized which will decrease the quantity, taking care 
exceeded expectation. Although notas largemilk- | that the bag does not get over filled by the cessa- 
ers as some other herds, or even some native cattle, tion (which must he orey carefully ‘observed in 
still they are — butter i = as _ ®8 hot weather ;) after this the judgment must _ 
my experience govs, there is no breed that leaves exercised as to any future milkings, which, i 
80 — an eg Sere T _ — = = , possible, should cease altogather one month before 
a change for the better. T understand that Mr. ealying. In all cases thoroughly cleanse the bag 
Anderson is breeding for milking qualities, and | as, should any milk be left, disease may be origi- 
if he succeeds, as 1] have no doubt he will, We nated by the remaining seeretion, which will be 
hope to see as large milkers from stock of this yery injurious at the next time of calving. A few 
breed as from any other. ‘days privr to calving, should the bag be found 
They are a neat, hardy, compact breed of eat- | mach distended, it should he thoroughly relieved. 
~ hg ago ag agen Heb eae coe te perv yoroe en: Fang ys 
acse Pees ° te -\ ing a hundred calves annua withou e loss 
ed to follow it up with energy, and hope to show ofa single cow. a 
at our little fair in October a larger number of W hatever may be the cause of restlessness or 
pure Devons than can be selected from any other | jrritability of the cow during milking, gentleness 
section of the Province. : | is the only treatment that should be allowed ,— 
-_ — boone ye Ban and mew a. i violence or = ee =. There are 
ward—the wet and cold weather has rende it many causes, after recent calving, that may pro- 
OE tg pe 
sth ¥ - | feetual. young animai never forgets ill-treat- 
The grass is looking well—none winter killed. | ment, and ; eae of similar circumstances 
I hope your farmers will not turn their plough- | will remind the cow of former punishment. 
shares into swords and give up their work alto-| {he dairy house should be built on slightly 
| gether for the pleasure of fighting. We here feel | elevated ground, and on a dry spot. sheltered as 
and sympathise for the North—our interests are much as possible from the south, north, and east ; 
the same as those of your State. If the worst jt should be sunk at least a foot in the earth for 
comes to the worst we will take your State under | the sake of coolness. 
our care and give you a true British welcome and | The floor should be of bricks of tiles, on a de- 
British protection, Yours, C. P. D. ‘scent towards the drain, which should have a 
Springfield, Kings Co., N. B., May, 1861. plug. so that spring water may be retained on the 
: | ‘ i ay in 
Nor. We are happy to hear of the good suc- | floor fur three or four hours during the day 


oer (the heat of summer. The pluggin: the drain; 
e28s of the Devons among our Provincial brethren. when its use is not required, will also have the 


Our friend Anderson has taken great pains to get effect of preventing any efflavium rising through 
good blood, and he breeds with much care and | it, which might originate at its outlet from de- 
Pceatinn cayed vegetable or other matter. 


: The benches, which should be kept a few inches 
Thank you for the proffer of friendly protec- | from the wall, to allow of free ventilation, and 


tion if we shall be in danger of being swallowed | ty prevent insects from falling into the pans, may 
up by our fraternal fire eaters ‘‘to’ther side of! he of stone or slate; the latter materials being 


Dixie.’’ It is comforting to have a city of refuge preferable. ‘ 

: , : The windows, which should be so placed as to 
to flee to when destruction threatens. W eg -—r allow of a free current of air conine tinea the 
however, if Jeff Davis should actually bring his | }yijding should be of perforated zine, with shut- 
troops so far down east, that the loan of one of ters to close in the winter; and exteriorly to 
your majestic north-east snow storms would give | every window, where t' e sun can fall at any time 
theen 0 ecketen tie of the day, there should be placed a kind of ve- 

4 ne netian blind, to keep the rays from falling 
For the Maine Farmer. | through the zine. 
Singular Disease in Lambs. Never allow the dairy to be used for a se 
Mr. Epitor :—We should be glad to obtain in- | ees Cee Se ee eee en ee 


P 
: n-'tended; nothing but milk, cream, and butter 
formation through the columns of the Farmer, in | should atany time be permitted to he placed there. 
regard to the cause, remedy r 


and prevention of a To use it asa . in. i “4 
. : - pantry, or to keep beer in, is to en 
disease which has affected some of our lambs. | sure tainted butter.” The ra oof the sun should 
Last Saturday, three of our largest that were | he carefully kept from falling on any part of the 


— — a old, dallt Re = + their | cream, either in process of formation, or skimmed 
egs straight and stiff and all their muscles drawn | off read 


BS Bt for churning. 
as if ina fit of cramp. ne of them soon Fen; The » bao utensils consist of the churn, sized 
with the sheep but presently fell again. When according to the number of cattle and frequency 
down this animal could not bend its legs at all to | 


mae 7 of churning ; pans for containing the milk, con- 
get up, and it remains in the same condition yet. | taining from eight to ten quarts, and as shallow 
It is as hungry and will suck as much as it could 


ible; ad to hold the cream durin 
if it was well. The other two could scarcely | °* record Minders. 4 cored es 


: oc accumulation ; neat butter-prints, of white wood ; 
stand, aud we killed them. . Nothing appeared ivory hutter-slice ; fine linen cloths, to cover the 
unnatural after they were skinned, except the in-| putter ; a marble slab to deposit the butter on; 
side of the muscle, where the flesh was bloody. | 


wee ,a small ladder, to lie across the milking-pans to 
Their gall bladders, though not very large, had ‘support the strainer ; the strainer itself, consist- 
leaked a little. They had been in that pasture 


. a9 ing of a sieve-hoop, about seven inches deep, with 
but a few days, and we took thom out thinking |g hand to fit over it to keep the straining-cloth 
it might be caused by poison. 

















to be a down, they have been taken up and 
good firm plank flooring put down in their place. 

Again, in the summer let an animal be turned 
crops, in dry weather, give a good soaking of wa- | Ut, and it will pick out a dry, sandy knoll on 
ter at the rvots, and in all mld weather sprinkle | Which to lie down. In winter turn a lot of cat- 
over the whole plant at the same time, to prevent | tle into a yard with sheds, sume of which have 
excessive evaporation. straw, and others that have no straw spread on 

Laquid Manure for growing vegetable crops may | the ground, and it will be found that the strong- 
he given twice each week, and for developing | ¢t ®nimals invariably take possession of the best 
flowers as soon as the calyx or flower cup begins | littered sheds, and make for themselves a lair as 
to burst it should be applied but once a week. A | Seft and comfortable as the material will afford. 
cloudy atmosphere is the best condition for giving , Chat animals in stables cannot have the same 
water, and early in the evening the best eonled choice is no reason that they do not prefer it. In 
in cuasmner teenth. a late communication to the Country Gentleman, 

The liquid which soaks from common farm and | Levi Bartlett, recurs to this subject, and quotes 


Goiden Rules for Amateur Gardeners. 
When watering, particularly newly-planted 








ultry yards, with sume soot added, is the chea the following two authorities ; 

nan — where such is not procurable, add =P. | ‘In a late number of the Journal of the Royal 
pound guano to thirty gallons of water, and about | Agricultural Society, England, is publishe ® 
a spadeful of soot, the latter tied up in a close peal on the «Proper Offices of Straw on a Farm, 

\cloth or bag to prevent it from swimming on the | °Y Henry Evershed, from which I make a short 
‘surface of the water. This mixture will make a ©*#ct. He says, ‘I shall now turn to a more 
‘liquid manure fit fur all the ornamental gross- | common state of things, where str w is notin 
| —. plants, as Pelargoniume, Salvias, Fuchsias, | C*°C*S of the ordinary requirements of the farm ; 
'Caleeolarias, Achimenes, ete. To prevent draw- Stst examining what appears to be the most im- 
ing off or using the water in a turbid state, drain | Port nt, because the most indispensable of the 
it off as clear as possible. The soot is an essen- “C* of straw, viz., as litter. 
tial ingredient as a manure, and as an antidote to | mals require litter of some sort. A warm, dry 
penny ! and soft bed is quite indispensable for their com- 
Soft water. Where rain or soft water is not furt. Asan expedient fur saving straw, I once 
| procurable for watering plants, it should be known | PUt twelve three yeur-old oxen on boards to fat- 
| that caustic lime is a useful clement in reducing | ten, and found it a very cruel experiment. The 
| its hardness. 


ithe haraness of water to the same degree as that "5 four deys, until the muscles of his thigh 
| of water after being boiled; or one pound of chalk pe elled from the unnatural tension. A counfort- 
caleined will produce nine ounces of caustic lime, * le layer of straw soun set all right again. 
|which will make forty gallons of lime water, and | In fact, the best of food and unremitting atten- 
be sufficient to mix with 560 gallons of ordinary , t+ will not compensate for the lack of a com- 
water. fortable hed. 

Bone Dust, mised with dry sifted loam or soil “Aga G. Sheldon, Fsq., of Massachusects, a 
and sown thickly broadcast. (with after-rollings) | well known farmer, and the owner and worker of 
forms an excellent ingredient in restoring and great numbers of oxen within the past furty ears, 
quickening the verdure of decaying grass-plots in — at ‘ ee ae House, 
gardens and pleasure grounds, ete. a at he would rather his oxen ehould 

Mixing a small portiun of pure bone-dust in the | travel twenty miles daily, and then havea good 
soil in which various plants have been grown, has | _ of litter or apemeayt ved lee tek than travel 
proved very beneficial, and caused them to pro- | but fifteen miles — j ay, an pape. . be obliged 
duce stronger and more healthy growth. The ef- lie upon the naked floor of a hovel. 
fect is particularly noticed in plants of a slender, | 
delicate habit. By thus enriching the soil it was | 

roved that plants throve in smaller pots than a 
Sa and did not apparently suffer a the posed The farmers of Australia appear to have been 
degree fur want of shitting to larger pots. As a| lately going through with very similar ex erience 
fertilizing agent, (in due proportions,) it appears %% % Pleuro-pneumonia in their cattle, which our 
to be applicable toa greater variety of plants Massachusctts friends had a trial of about a 
than almost any other yet noticed, by acting as a tWelve-month earlier. Numerous extrocts from 
mechanical agent in adding a greater porosity to| the Melbourne papers reach us by way of our 
the soil by slower decomposition. Edinburgh cotemporary, the North British Agri- 

Guano Water. One pound of Peruvian guano | culturist, which indicate a similar belief, there as 
to twenty gallons of water will be sufficiently | here, in the marked contagiousness of the disease. 
strong for a single watering to plants or vines _ In one of them, under date of 24th December 
each week, and more efficient than repeated wa- | last, it is stated ‘-pleuro-pneumonia was first in- 
terings with weaker solutions. | troduced into the colony y a Shorthorn cow im- 

Surface Manuring with manure or enriched | — from England. The cow was apparently 
soil is of great advantage, and essential for ensur- , °° : - 
ing good crops on poor soils. | tinued so during the passuge. After arrival at 

Surface Hoeing among all crops should, for ite the farm in Victoria, the cow became affected 
benefits, be uniformly attended to in admitting | with the disease, which from the first assumed a 
the free action of the atmospherical agencies of | virulent form. The disease spread rapidly among 
light, heat, ete., upon vegetation, and without the other cattle of the farm. Upon inquiry it 
which, in a proportionate degree, plants will not | ¥@* ascertained that the cow had been affected 


grow, flowers will not expand, nor fruit riper. 





Lung Murrain. 


‘slightly two years previously, and that she had 
Cleanliness, from all weeds and rubbish, should | bee" declared to be perfectly cured.” had 
be considered as essential among growing vege- |. Similar action to that taken by the authorities 
table crops in the kitchen girden, a8 among the |i? Massachusetts, was also determined upon by 
more fragile producti-ns of the flower garden. | the government of the colony of Victoria. For 
In hoth eases every green leaf of a weed or in- 1800, “the sum of £2,000 was voted at the re- 
truding plant is abstracting the “life-blood’ of dest of the ministry by the Legislative Assem- 
the soil, both from the present and the following | Ply, and for the present year the sum of £2,500 
crop. _has been placed on the estimate for ee 
Rest.—Directly after the crops are off, trench | owners for the destruction of those cattle affee 
and ridge the ground well up. Tarn over ai] | With pleuro-pneumonia, and others which had 
spare ground to the action of the air, etc. | been exposed to contagion. But unfortunately 

‘ | there seems less probability that such action will 
Salt for Farm Stock. 


be effectual there than here ; fears being enter- 

oe | tained that, through the agency of cattle running 
Every person is sensible of the good effects of wild and of the ox-teams which carry on traffic 
salt upon the human system; we know how un-/ throughout the interior, the disease may thus be 
wholesome and unpalatable fresh meats and veg- spread over the whole of Australia. The number 
etables are without it. Wealso know the avidity of cattle in Victoria is rated at upwards of 600,- 
with which animals in their wild state se k the | 000, and as is well known there 


jsalt licks, and the difficulties and dangers which | enterprise expended fur several years past in im- 





also apply to animals in a domestic state ? occurrence of the disease may compel the Legis- 
always with sufficient regularity ; and there are tation of cattle from countries where the disease 
many lazy or careless persons who pass under the is known to exist.—Country Gentleman. 
denomination of farmers, though they are not 
worthy of the name, who neglect this important | 
to ther stock. 7 ™ | Cure of a wens ayer. 

Horses, cattle, and sheep should be regularly! Levi J. Reynolds, in the New England Farmer, 
supplied with salt at all seasons of the year, with-! thus states how he effected a cure of a bone 
out stint. It promotes their health, improves spavin : 
their condition, and when they become used to it,, I have a fine mare, which, three years ago, be- 
there is no danger of them taking it in injurious | came very lame from a bone spavin on the insida 
quantities. It promotes their digestion and de-! of the left hind leg. After pretty hard driving 
stroys worms in the stomach and alimentary for several days, she became so lame that she was 
canal. Horses that are regularly salted are free unfit for use. The spavin was very tender, and 
from bots and cholic, and experience, as well as she rested the fot constantly on the toe when 
experiment has shown, that it is highly beneficial she stood. I took her to the Blacksmith and di- 
to both cattle and sheep. | rected him to put on a shove without any toe corks, 

Boussingault made some observations or ex- | thus relieving the contracted cord of the strain 
periments with cattle to ascertain the influence of | to which it had been constantly subjected. Ina 
salt upon fattening them. His experiment goes short time the inflammation and tenderness sub- 
to prove that the increase in weight does not pay sided. The swelling abated, she travelled very 
for the salt used. His experiments, which ex- well. She wore off the inside cork faster than 
tended over a period of thirteen months, were the outside one, when she began to be lame again. 
tried with cattle as near alike as possible ; the [ then had the she re-set and the corks of 
result was that at the end of the thirteen months | the same length, and she soon became well. Af- 
those cattle which were liberally supplied with | ter a few weeks I had the corks shortened a little, 
salt, had a smooth, glossy coat, and were lively; and the next time she was shod, a little more, 
while those who were without salt were languid | but still have her wear heel corks an inch or more 
and their coats rough and —, bare. ‘in length. here isa slight enlargement of the 

t 





All the larger ani- 


The proportions are, one of lime | himals were always ina state of distress; one | 
|water to five of common water, which reduces | of them refused to lie down, and remained stand- | 


Ithy when put on board the vessel, and con- | 


as been much | 
they will encounter to reach them. Will this not porting good stock fur their improvement. The | 


All good farmers salt their animals, but not lature now to pass an act prohibiting the impor. | 


’ closely on ; milking-cans, of strong block tin, as 
Joun Kezer & Son. wee Re easily kept sweet than Sesion buckets ; 
and good flat wicker baskets to carry the but- 
ter. 

As regards the churn, there is no better that 1 
know of, than Baker's patent box-churn. 

The milk pans I recommend to be made of 
glass, which is a non-conductor of lightning, and 
can be kept sweet and clean by merely wiping it 
with wash-leather, while scalding will scarcely 
be sufficient fora porous material. The cream- 
pan should also be of glass. 

The most scrupulous cleanliness, in every par- 
ticular ts absolutely indispensible. 

As soon as ever the milk is taken from the cow, 
‘have it in and strain it carefully through the 
|sieve into the pans before it gets cool; after 
| which it should not be disturbed till skimmed, 
and care should be taken not to agitate the milk 
before it is deposited in the pans to set; all milk 
required for use must therefore be taken before 
putting in the pans. ; 

As an equable temperature is advantageous to 
the speedy production of the cream, in hot weath- 
er the floor of the dairy should be om moist, to 
produce coolness by evaporation ; and in winter a 
small stove will be of benefit, if smoke and smell 
be avoided in its use. 

To produce the most delicate butter, where 
economy is not an object, the first rising of the 
cream (about twelve hours after the milk has 
been panned) should be taken; but for ordinary 

rposes, the milk should stand twenty-four 

ours in summer and forty-eight in winter. The 
cream while accumulating should be stirred night 
and morning, which will air it, and keep it sweet 
to churn once or twice a week ; that is once a 
week in the cold and cool months, and twice dur- 
ing the fine warm months, June, July, August, 
and September. 

(N. B.—Be careful to keep all tin vessels well- 


East Winthrop, May 27, 1861. 


Nore. We should judge from the description 
of the symptoms that there was some spinal 
trouble, from some cause or other.—Eb. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
Loss of Sheep by Worms in the Head. 


Mr. Eprtor :—-I wish information relative to 
the sheep maggot or worm in the head. I think 
that nine cases out of ten of the sheep that die 
in winter or spring, is occasioned by worms in the 
head. Some writers say to put tar on their noses 
about the middle of July and twice after, will 
prevent the fly depositing their eggs. I think my 
experience teaches me the contrary. I cut open 
the head of one recently and found from twelve 
to fifteen worms of all sizes, from three-fourth of 
an inch in length down toa very small egg. This 
observation brings me to the conclusion that the 
ruaggot or egg is deposited any time after the fi 
comes round, if the sheep runs at the nose. 
have tried a solution of tobacco put up their nos- 
trels by a syringe, but tono effect. Any inform- 
ation relative to this worst of all diseases among 
sheep, will be gratefully received by a 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Nore. The writer of the above informs us that 
he has lost twenty-five sheep from this cause since 
the first of April last—an unusually large num- 
ber. Prevention must be the most efficient mode 
of guarding sheep from this enemy, for it is al- 
most impossible to reach the worm after it has 
become lodged in the head. We should be glad 
to hear from any of our flock masters upon this 
subject.—Ep. 














The fine appearance of the sa 
command an addition to the price, which will 
more than meet the expenses of salt. 

It has always been my practice to salt my cattle: 
once a week when out of the yard. I use com-| 
mon coarse salt mixed with bran, in the propor. | 
tion of two of bran to one of salt. Imagine your | 
friend S. Ilarrow, surrounded by some fifteen or | 
twenty oxen, steers, cows, calves, and four or five | 
horses. What better can a good farmer want | 
than thus to collect his cattle around him on Sun- 
day morning, let him mark how much better | 
‘*that droop horned roan has fed than that’ 
straight horned hall-face,’’ and govern his next 
year's purchases accordingly. 

In the winter time, when the cattle are in the 
yard, I think it is an excellent plan to have good, 
strong stationary boxes in different parts of the 
yard, each containing a lump of rock salt, if it 
can be obtained ; if not, then use coarse salt once 
a week. 

Some use the salt from the fish or beef barrel ; 
this 1 think is injurious, and will do more good | 
on the asparagus bed, to which it is always tak-_ 
en, by Spike Harrow in Germantown Telegraph. 


Relieving Choked Cottle. 


A Portland co dent of the New land 
Farmer gives the following easy and By | 
dy. Ifany of our readers have occasion to try it, 
will they please write to us and give us the result ; 
—‘The instant a creature becomes choked, no 
matter what with, the throat becomes dry, and 
the longer the substance remains, the dryer the 
throat. The following is a sure remedy. Take 
some oil, no matter what kind, and hold the crea- 
ture’s head up and turn down about a gill of vil, 
and then let go of the head, and the creature 
will heave it out in two seconds? I have tried it 








ed cattle will bone where the spavin is seated, but she 


rforms 
hard service, and is not at all lame. Several of 
my neighbors have applied the same remedy, with 
equally good results, and I think that a little 
thought and observation will satisfy any one that 
this is the appropriate remedy. The cords at- 
tached to the part where the enlargement is seat- 
ed, become inflamed anu contracted, and raise u 

the heel from the und. When the horse 
brings the heel to the ground the cords are strain- 


| ed, and become irritated and inflamed. The long 


corks keep the heel raised permanently, and thus 
prevent the cords from being strained, and allow 
the inflammation to get weil. Some enlarge- 
ment and a slight degree of stiffness may remain 
but seldom enough to affect the gait. 





To Make Corn Grow Rapidly. 


To three gallons of corn take one quert of 
soap, mix well with a stick prepared for the pur- 
pose. If the soap is strong and ropy, a little 
water may be added when mixing. Now add 
plaster, still working your corn, till every grain 
is by itself, then plant. This may be done in a 
two bushel tub. Good plowing is to the point. 
Harrow your corn land three, her or five times ; 
it will pay when you come to work it. Try the 
above, and report through the Farmer.--S. Wor, 
in Genesee Farmer. 





Hay Required to Keep a Horse. 
A corres t of the Wisconsin Farmer, who 


has given careful attention to the subject, says 
that five pounds of hay at a feed, or fifteen pounds 

r dav, with twelve aoete of oatmeal, or its 
equivalent in shorts, will keep a good sized horse 


in fine condition for all road or farm work, and is 
amply sufficient. Some will keep on considera- 








for years, and never knew it to fail.”’ 


bly less. 





Sow and Plant. 


The gigantic war the government and 
have AY their hands, may end with one oy 
cisive battle, but it ts much more likely to be pro- 
tracted through the next winter. ‘The Rebels 
can casily maintain themselves through the hot 
months of summer, and if put down and reduced 
to obedience and loyalty, it must be by a winter's 
campaign. The effect of even a short war will be 
the almost entire prostration of business and 
every patriot is happy to submit to the sacrifice 
and loss which will ensue. 

One thing must not be neglected, and that is 
the cultivation of the earth. The supplies of 
!grain and flour brought into this market to carry 
jon the lumbering business will not be ordered 
jnext fall if that businiss is suspended. Let every 
man that owns land put it to use this spring to 
‘raise food for his family and cattle. Tt takes 
\comparatively little to feed human beings. Wheat 
|is still in season and has done well in this coun- 
jtry for several years. Potatoes are almost as 

prolific and sound as in old times, and ev 
| planter may reasonably expect a fair crop. ® 
jcan hve on potatoes and fish, and live well. But 
|let us raise at home this year barley, oats, peas, 
|pumpkins, carrots and turnips, to supply the 
;monstrous consumption of provender for horses, 
leattle, hogs and fowls, for which we have depend- 
ed almost wholly on corn brought from the West. 
‘Au of these are sure crops, and we have a month 
| longer to put in the seed. 

| There will be a surplus of men to fight our 

battles; men will quarrel to see who shall go. 
| Let not home duties be neglected. Let theso 
| precious spring days be all improved. 

We say to men that have land, all your caleu- 

| lations are at fault. Begin again immediately. 

Plough up another large piece of land, buy more 
|seed, more manure and hire more men. Keep at 
| work till summer comes. We beg our patriotic 
men of raeans, who are giving their § and 
| $100 for the war, not to refuse credit to an in- 
|dustrious poor man, who wants twenty bushels of 
| potatoes, or five bushels of oats, or halfa ton of 
guano or super-phosphate. Help the poor men 
jput ina goodecrop. There should be a large sup- 
ply of oats, barley and other grains for seed and 
also of guano, su ne and bone dust for 
manure, and we doubt if the market is half sup- 
plied.— Machias Republican. 








The Care of Harness. 


We extract the following from the Working 
Farmer :—*‘Leather is seldom injured by being 
wet if hung up to dry, instead of being left ina 
‘mass on the floor or in a corner, where the drying 
\is so slow as to create mold. For general use, 
j harness should be fairly oiled, and for this pur- 
| pose either pure neat’s foot oil should be used, or 
\the article known by the curriers as ‘‘daubing ;"’ 
|and this should be rubbed in while the leather is 
imoist, but not wet. The harness should be 
| wrapped up in a wet cloth one day before the a 
| plication of **daubing,”’ or neat’s foot oil; this 
‘should be rubbed on smartly with a brush for a 
‘sufficient length of time to insure its entranco 
|into the leather, rather than leave it upon its im- 
|mediate surface. If the leather be positively dry 
this substance cannot enter, and therefore the 
necessity of its being moist and pliant at the time 
‘of application. Varnish should never be applied ; 
it fills the pores and prevents the necessary access 
jof air, causing the leather to become crisp and 
|rigid, and in a short space of time it is rendered 
| tender, causing it to crack, break, ete. Before 
applying v oily substance to leather, all dirt 
‘should be thoroughly removed from its surface, 
|and no other material than lampblack should ever 
‘be mixed with oil where it is necessary to blacken 
‘the leather. Shoe blacking is sometimes used, 
and always with injurious effects; it frequently 
contains sulphuric acid, which, when brought in 
|contact with leather, rapidly destroys it. When 
| the leather is very dry, as with boots and shoes, 
| the injury from this cause ix not so great. Veg- 
| etable oils should never he applied to harness of 
jany kind, for after a while they harden the leath- 
jer and destroy its usefulness. Leather curtains 
|should never be varnished, but always kept per- 
fectly pliant hy very moderate and frequent ap- 
plication of the oils. 


Shade Trees in Pasture. 


Upon the first subject you mention, viz :— 
| ‘should shade trees be allowed in pasture fields ?’’ 
there may he, perbaps, two opinions, but the one 
| moet generally held is, against shade, unless it is 
in the immediate vicinity of water. 

The most important whject to be attained in 
grazing, next to and plentiful grass, is that 
the cattle shall free from any disturbance 
whatever, and that they shall take as little ex- 
/ercise as possible. In the first place, then, if the 
shade trees are at any distance from the water, 














jthe cattle will collect under them, and in hot 
weather will often stand there until their drink- 
ing time arrives, and then run in a body to the 
water, where they will push and fight for the 
first drink, and then run back again to the shade. 
1 have seen them do this often. Then again, one 
of the greatest enemies to fat cattle is the biting- 
fly, which loves the shade as well as the cattle, 
and when the cattle are huddled together under 
the shade, they suffer a great deal more annoy- 
ance and worrying than they do in the open field. 
I have seen bullocks smart enough to tan the 
shade and stand in the sun all day, and they 
seemed to thrive better by it. If, however, a man 
has a stream running through his field, where the 
cattle can stand over their knees in water, let him 
by all means have abundant shade on the banks. 
His cattle can then stand, their legs protected, 
and whisk the water over their backs with their 
tails, and bid defiance to the flies.—R. W. Down- 
MAN in American Farmer. 


Cob Meal for Cows. 


R. F. Bingham, of Ellsworth, Ohio, writes to 
the Ohio Farmer of an experiment made in feed- 
ing a meal of corn, oats, and rye, in —— 
with corn and coh meal, to dairy cows. He fed 
of the first, six cents’ worth day toa cow for 
a week—she gave 138 lbs. of milk, making 64 lbs. 
of butter. He then fed six cents’ worth of cob 
per day, for a week—she gave 1574 lbs. ot 
milk, making 7lbs. 7 oz. of butter. le then tried 
the cob meal scalded, for a week—the cow gave 
1563 Ibs. of milk, yielding 6 lbs. 6 oz. of butter. 
The weather was very cold; mercury below zero, 
several times during the trial, excepting the last 
week, when it beeame more mild and thawed 
some. Since then, he has tried other kinds of 
feed, but finds none equal to corn and cob meal 
for dairy cows. 


Whale Oil Soap. 


A correspondent asks for a receipt. A friend 
hands us the following : 

Render common ley caustic, by boi it at 
full strength on quick lime, then take: the ley, 

ured off from the lime, and boil with it as 
much whale oil foot as it will saponify, (this is 
readily seen,) = off into forms, and when cold 
it is tolerably hard. That sold by the manufac- 
turers is highly adulterated with common rosin, 
which remains as a varnish on the trees and is 
detrimental. Whele oil foot is the sediment pro- 
duced in the refining of whale oil, and is worth 
$2 per barrel. : 


Ee” The effects of Chloroform on Bees is thas 
told : ‘‘He closed the door, then covered the hive 
with a cloth, and blew chloroform into the bive. 
When the bees had fallen to sleep they were 
easily removed to another hive without harm to 
any one, and next morning were all awake and in 
a lively state.” 





meal 











tar” Horses sometimes gnaw their bridles. One 
of our horses was in the habit of chewing the rein 
of his mate, or some other part of the harness. 
within his reach. We dissolved aloes and asea- 
foetida in dilute alcohol, and washed the reins 
with the tincture. One trial was enough for the 


beast, as he did not like the medicine. 











